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THE INFERNAL COUNCIL' 



The purpose of this article is to trace the influence of Mantuan 
and Marino upon the development of the "Infernal Council," as 
well as to offer further material regarding the r61es of Sannazaro 
and Tasso in this development. 

I 

To understand the influence of Baptista Mantuanus, also known 
as Spagnoli (1448-1516), it is necessary to remember that this now 
almost forgotten poet was the author of some 55,000 Latin verses, 
which became extremely popular not only in Italy, but also in 
France, Germany, and especially in England.^ His lines were easy 
to memorize, and for two centuries his Eclogues, Parthenices, and 
other poems were used extensively as textbooks. 

It was particularly through the Parthenices that Mantuan con- 
tributed to the development of the "Infernal Council." The 
Parthenices consist of seven poems, of which the first, known as 
Primae Parthenices, is a life of the Virgin Mary in three books. The 
second contains three books devoted to the story of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, while the others treat the lives of St. Margarita, 
St. Agatha, St. Lucia, St. ApoUonia, and St. Caecilia. 

The influence of the Primae Parthenices upon later writers on 
the "Infernal Council" was mostly of a rather general nature. 
Mantuan's description of the slaughter of the innocents may have 
furnished directly the principal idea of Marino's Strage degVInnocenti, 
or the influence may have been transmitted through the intermediary 
of Sannazaro, who described at length the murder of the Bethlehem 
babes in his De Partu Virginis.^ 

' This study of the "Infernal Council" Is supplementary to the one which appeared 
in Modern Philology, August, 1918. The author gratefully acknowledges valuable 
suggestions received from Professors E. H. Wilkins and T. P. Cross, of the University 
of Chicago, and A. S. Cook, of Yale University, as well as from my colleagues. Professors 
M. Blakemore Evans and J. A. Lelghton. 

> See the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, edited by Wilfred P. Mustard, Baltimore, 
1911, pp. 30-34; 36-57; and also Luzio-Eenier, "Coltura e relazioni letterarie d'Isabella 
d'Este," In Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XXXIV, 67, 68. For Mantuan's 
influence upon Milton, see Mustard, op. cit., p. 52, and A. S. Cook, in Modern Language 
Review (January, 1907). pp. 121-24. 

> Primae Parthenices, III, 184, a, b. I quote throughout from the edition of Bologna, 
1502, slightly normalizing the capitalization and punctuation. 

[MoDEBN Philology, August, 1921] 47 
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Some of the details of the descriptions in the Primae Parthenices 
were probably imitated also by later writers on the "Infernal 
Council." For instance, the following account of the complete 
triumph of the Savior, and the rout of the Egyptian deities, may 
have afforded suggestions to Sannazaro: 

Sicut cum trepidi per caeca silentia fures 
Noctis aunt taciti, vigilantque ad furta repente, 
Si densas abigat lux improvisa tenebras, 
Diffugiunt, lucemque timent, ceduntque diei.' 

In the lines immediately preceding this passage, and elsewhere, 
Mantuan displays a certain originality in the detailed account which 
he gives of the victories of Christ. Earlier writers on the "Infernal 
Council," from the translators of the jSvangile de Nicodeme to 
Boccaccio, had been content with rather general statements. For 
them, it sufficed to say that Satan's wiles were no longer of any avail; 
that Hell was becoming depopulated, because of the spread of 
Christianity; and that persons who received baptism were proof 
against the shafts of the tempter. Mantuan, on the other hand, 
gives a circumstantial description of the fate of some of the heathen 
gods, and may thus have influenced Tasso: 

Parthenices primo ingressu simulachra per omnem 
Legimus Aegyptum subita cecidisse ruina, 
Et coUisa solo. Jacuit resupinus Anubis, 
Cornibus auratis solio ruit Isis ab alto, 
Occidit extemplo luctu quaesitus Osiris * 

In the Secundae Parthenices the poet describes a council of 
heathen deities, which may have served to some extent as a pattern 
for later poets. Jupiter, who is represented as fallen from his 
ancient glory, deliberates how he may arrest the progress of Christ. 
After reciting the grievances which he and his fellow-gods have suffered 
at the hands of the man of Galilee, he makes the comforting pre- 
diction that, if the gods can only hold out for a short time, Mohammed 
will come to the rescue, sweeping a great part of the earth like a 
whirlwind. Meanwhile, the best expedient, in Jupiter's opinion, 

> Mantuan, op. eil., p. 185, o. The figure of darkness fleeing before light was a 
stock one In Virgil. See Aeneid x. 256, 257, and this variant of the Moretum, v. 13: 
Tandem concepto Unebra fulgore recedunt. 

' Ibid. 
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is to send Proserpine to instigate the tyrannical Roman emperor 

against St. Catherine. 

Mantuan, though usually imitating Virgil directly,^ in this speech 

seems rather to have followed Claudian, himself a close imitator of 

Virgil. In the De Raptu Proserpinae Pluto hurls defiance at Jupiter, 

who has confined him in the lower world : 

.... Tantumne tibi saevissime frater 
In me iuris erit ? Sic nobis noxia vires 
Cum caelo Fortuna tulit ? Num robur at arma 
Perdidimus, si rapta dies ? An forte iacentes 
Ignavosque putas, quod non Cyclopia tela 
Stringimus aut vacuas tonitru deludimus auras ? 
Nonne satis visum, quod grati luminis expers 
Tertia supremae patior dispendia sortis 
Informesque plagas, cum te laetissimus ornet 
Signifer et vario cingant splendore Triones ?'' 

The most important departure which Mantuan makes from his 
Latin original is to amplify the lines of Claudian which concern 
the decline of the reputation of the Infernal deities. In Claudian's 
In Rufinum we find only the following: 

At nos indecores longo torpebimus aevo 
Omnibus eieetae regnis ?' 

In the De Raptu Proserpinae the subject is dismissed in these 
words: 

.... An forte iacentes 
Ignavosque putas * 

Mantuan expresses the same sentiment at greater length and 
without irony, adding that even the women and children are deriding 
the fallen gods: 

Numina quae toto terrae regnastis in orbe, 
Non satis est nostro quod nos Galilaeus honore 
Exuit in tantas ausus prorumpere fraudes. 
Non satis est. Pueris etiam contemnimur, omnes 
Nos impune premunt. In nos convicia iactant 

' W. p. Mustard, op. cit., p. 57. 

2 De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 93-102. I quote here from C. Claudiani Carmina, ed. 
Jeep, Leipzig, 1876. 

' In Rufinum, I, 58, 59. 

' De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 96, 97. 
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Caupones, mimique leves, scurraeque loquaces, 
Falsidicosque vocant. Ergo haec indigna feremus ? 
Nee totiens laesi semel ulciscemur ? inertes 
Sic sumus ut vivos nos non intelligat hostis ? 
Nos periisse putant, defunctaque numina vita 
Vulgus ait ' 

Another council of heathen gods is described in Mantuan's poem 
about St. Apollonia. Here the harangue is delivered by Venus, who 
stands in the grotto where Aeneas, in company with Dido, had 
taken refuge from a storm. Mindful of her former triumph on this 
very spot, the goddess heaps scorn upon the other deities for their 
abject surrender to Christ : 

Quid sopita iacent corda ilia ingentia, quondam 
Coelo, Erebo, terrae, et pelago dominantia, cur nunc 
Sic oblita fui ? longa fortasse senecta 
Genua labant ? aevo forsan cecidere lacerti ? 
In venis cruor intepuit ? cum tempore corda 
Defecere ? graves anni minuere cerebrum P 

Like Jupiter, Venus declares that the gods have become the 
laughingstock of women and children : 

Vincimur a scortis: pudor est tam grande fateri 
Dedecus. Illudunt nobis puerique nurusque. 
Causa mali usque adeo absurdi atque ignominissi 
Nil nisi de nostro veniens ignavia somno.' 

She also makes a reference, somewhat briefer than that found in 
the life of the Virgin Mary, to the extension of Christ's kingdom on 
earth: 

Nil mirum si deserimur, si nostra per orbem 
Regna infirma labant, si surripere omnia Christus 
Audeat, et fragiles in nos armare puellas.^ 

It is particularly in the emphasis laid in the speech of Venus 
upon the valor of the heathen gods that Mantuan paves the way for 
Tasso and Milton. For this detail the poet probably had no other 
model than a few lines of Claudian, who represents Pluto as referring 

1 Mantuan. op. cit.. p. 193, 6. 'Ibid., p. 237, b. 

« Ibid., p. 237, o. < Ibid. 
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briefly to the vires, the robur, and the arma of the demons of Hell, 
and concluding: 

Si dicto parere negas, patefacta ciebo 
Tartara, Saturni veteres laxabo catenas, 
Obducam tenebris solem, compage soluta 
Lucidus umbroso miscebitur axis Averno.' 

For this appeal to force alone, found in the De Raptu Proserpinae, 
Mantuan substitutes an appeal to courage: 

Tollite praestantes animos: non omnia Christus 

Eripuit. Nostri superest pars maxima regni. 

Nee plus ille potest, sed vos; ut cernere promptum. 

Degeneri ignavoque animo timidi atque fugaces 

Terga datis; superaturi si vertitis era, 

Si in commune bonum nostra omnia mittimus arma.' 

According to Mantuan, Venus strengthens her case by alluding 
to the glorious victory won by Jupiter over the Titans, not through 
superior force, but through superior valor. Then she continues in 
the same strain: 

Quo pacto Romani orbem nisi grandibus ausis 
Et domuere ? tenax curae sententia et alti 
Propositi. Sensones capitoli a vertice Gallos 
Trusit, et obsessae poenos a limine Romae. 
Non erat Alcides Antaeo fortior, Artus 
Cernenti, aut Turno Aeneas, aut Hectore Achilles, 
Aut Tydeus Lycophonte. Animo veniebat ab acri 
Ilia potens virtus et inexpugnabile robur. 
Vis igitur revocanda animi. Victoria pendet. 
Ex animo maiora facit qui fortius audet.' 

II 

Jacopo Sannazaro, in his attempt to give a mythological setting 
to a scriptural narrative, belongs to the same school of poets as 
Mantuan. The long prophecy of David concerning the life of the 
Messiah, which comes in Book I of Sannazaro's De Partu Virginis 
(1526), and which had a very important bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the "Infernal Council," may have been inspired in a general 

' De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 113-16. I quote here from Claudii Claudiani Carmina, 
ed. Julius Koch, Leipzig, 1893. 
' Mantuan, op. cit., p. 237, o. 
i Ibid., p. 237, b. 
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way by certain passages in Mantuan's Primae Parthenices, especially 
by the description of the slaughter of the innocents.' In particular, 
the following passage from this prophecy, which represents the 
monsters of the deep as slinking away at the opproach of the Savior, 
was probably suggested by a simile in the Primae Parthenices: 
.... diffungiant immisso lumine dirae 
Eumenidum fades iactis in terga colubris, 
Quas atro vix in limo Phlegethontis adustum 
Accipiat nemus, et fremanti condat in ulva. 
Turn variae pestes, et monstra horrentia Ditis 
Ima petant ' 

III 

Torquato Tasso, it will be recalled, introduces an infernal council 
into the fourth canto of his Gerusalemme Liberata. Pluto, who 
presides over the assembly, is alarmed at the progress which the 
Christian forces are making in the Holy Land. He accordingly 
decides to send the fair Armida to work confusion among his enemies. 
The harangue delivered by Pluto follows the general lines laid down 
by Boccaccio and Vida — a long bill of grievances against the Creator, 
the indignation culminating at the thought that the seats of the 
fallen angels should be promised to mere human beings. 

In his description of the infernal council, Tasso follows principally 

Vida and Claudian. In certain minor respects, however, he may 

have been influenced by the Parthenices. Like Mantuan, he gives 

a detailed account of the spread of Christianity, and the fall of the 

pagan idols: 

xiii 

e soffrirem che forza ognor maggiore 
11 suo popol fedele in Asia prenda ? 
e che Giudea soggioghi ? e che '1 suo onore, 
che '1 nome suo piil si dilati e stenda ? 
che suoni in altre lingue, e in altri carmi 
si scriva, e incida in novi bronzi e marmi ? 

» De Partu Virginia, I, 24. I quote from the edition of Borne, 1877. 
* Ibid., p. 33. Of. Mantuan, p. 185, o, cited p. 48, n. 1. A passage which may 
have served as a model for Milton is quoted here from De Partu Virginia, p. 78: 

An temere hoc, nullaque actum ratione putatis ? 

Quippe ita mansuras decuit me ponere leges; 

Quo terraeque, polusque, homines Divique vicissim 

Foederibus starent certis, et pignore tanto 

Servarent memorem cognatae stirpis araorem. 

Quare agite, et iam nunc humana capessite fate 
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xiv 
Che sian gl' idoli nostri a terra sparsi ? 
che i nostri altari il mondo a lui converta ? 
ch' a lui sospesi i v6ti, a lui sol arsi 
siano gl' incensi, ed auro e mirra offerta ? 
ch' ove a noi tempio non soleva serrarsi, 
or via non resti a I'arti nostre aperta ?' 

In the emphasis which he lays upon valor as the means to victory, 
and the reference to the glorious past of the fallen angels, Tasso 
also follows Mantuan in a general way: 

XV 

Ah! non fia ver; ch6 non son anco estinti 
gli spirti in voi di quel valor primiero, 
quando di ferro e d'alte fiamme cinti 
pugnammo giS, contra il celeste impero. 
Fummo, io no '1 nego, in quel conflitto vinti: 
pur non maned virtute al gran pensiero. 
Diede, che che si fosse, a lui vittoria: 
rimase a noi d'invitto ardir la gloria.^ 

In his descriptions of the features of Satan, and in his invocation 
of the Muse, Tasso furnished a model to Marino and to Milton: 
rosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
come infausta cometa, il guardo splende;' 

» GerutaUmme Liberata, IV, 13, 14. I quote from the Plo Spagnottl edition, Milan, 
1898. Cf. Mantuan, op. cit., pp. 185, a and 237, 6, cited p. 48, n. 2, and p. 51, n. 3. 

! Tasso, op. cit., TV, 15. Cf. Mantuan, op. cit., p. 237, a, 6, p. 51, nn. 2 and 3 
The last three verses are imitated from Ovid's Metamorphoses, IX, 5-6: 
Nee tam turpe vlncl quam contendlsse decorum est, 
Magnaque dat nobis tantus solacla victor. 
See Vincenzo Vivaldi, La Gerusalemme Liberata Studiata nelle aue fonti (Epieodi) (Trani 
1907), p. 30. 

' Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 7. Tasso's description of Pluto is Imitated In part from 
Claudian's De Raptu Proserpinae. 
Claudlan writes: 

Ipse rudl fultus solio nlgraque verendus 
Malestate sedet : squalent immania toedo 
Sceptra situ; — De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 79-81. 
For this, Tasso has: 

Siede Pluton nel mezzo, e con la destra 

sostlen lo scettro ruvldo e pesa,Qte;-Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 6. 
Claudlan continues: 

subUme caput maestlssima nubes 
Asperat et dirae rlget Inclementia formae; 
Terrorem dolor augebat. — Op. cit., I, 81-83. 
Tasso Imitates him freely as follows: 

n6 tanto scogllo in mar n6 rupe alpestra, 
n& pur Calpe s'uialza, o'l magno Atlante, 
ch'anzl lui non paresse un picciol coUe; 
si la gran fronte e le gran coma estolle. 

Orrlda maestS. nel fero aspetto 

terrore accresce, e plfl superbo 11 rende; — Op. cit., IV, 6, 7. 
In his conception of Pluto, however, Tasso has borrowed from other soiurces. The 
"gran coma" mentioned in stanza 6 belong probably to the medieval tradition regarding 
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Ma di' tu, Musa, come i primi danni 
mandassero a' Cristiani, e di quai parti: 
tu '1 sai; e di tant' opra a noi si lunge 
debil aura di fama a pena giunge.' 

IV 

Even more important than Mantuan in the development of the 
"Infernal Council" was Marino, author of the Strage degl 'Innocenti, 
a poem by which the author hoped to atone for the faults of the 
Adone. Although the Strage degl' Innocenti had no great artistic 
merit, singularly enough it is still very widely read. Menghini says: 

Non v'6 umile capanna, in Toscana, nell'Umbria, nel Napolitano, che 
accanto al poema dei Reali di Francia, di Guerrino il Meschino, e del Lihro 
de' Sogni, non abbia il poema della Strage degl 'Innocenti. Esso 6 pi6 com- 
mune nelle campagne che non sia la Gerusalemme del Tasso ^ 

In England, the poem was greatly admired, and the first canto was 
translated, under the title of Sospetto d'Herode, by Richard Crashaw, 
"the divine.'" 



Satan, which differed materially from the classical conception found in Claudlan. In 
Greek and Latin literature, Pluto is regularly represented as an awe-inspiring deity, 
surrounded by darkness and mystery, and resembling somewhat his brothers Jupiter 
and Neptune. In the Scriptiires, the descriptions of Satan are likewise extremely vague. 
Even in the apocalyptic literature, despite the dualistic influence of Zoroastrianism, there 
seems to be nothing more detailed than Revelation, 12:3, where the "great red dragon" 
is depicted as having seven heads, ten horns, and a monstrous tail. The Middle Ages 
made of Satan sometimes a monster, sometimes a clown. (See E. K. Chambers, The 
Mediaeval Stage (1903), II, 91, 148. See also M. J. Rudwln, Die TeufeUzenen im geist- 
lichen Drama dea deutschen Mittelaltera [1914], p. 10). Owing to the constant inter- 
mingling of pagan mythology with Christian doctrine, it is likely enough that some of 
Satan's characteristics, including his horns, ears, and feet, are ultimately those of the 
satyr, rather than of Pluto, or Lucifer, or Beelzebub. 
Tasso's portrayal of Pluto's eyes 

rosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
come infausta cometa, 11 guardo splende; — Op. cit., IV, 7. 
Is usually taken to be an imitation of Virgil's description of the serpents: 

ardentisque oculos suflectl sanguine et Igni — Aeneid, 11, 210. 
It should be borne in mind that the Middle Ages attributed to Cerberus many of the 
characteristics of Satan. Dante calls him a "gran vermo" (Inferno, ed. Grandgent, 
1909, VI, 22), just as he calls Lucifer a "vermo reo" (.ibid., XXXIV, vs. 108). If Cer- 
berus has three heads, so has Lucifer three faces (ibid., XXXIV, vs. 38). Dante says 
of Cerberus: 

Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba unta ed atra, 
E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani; — Ibid, VI, vss. 16-17. 
which may be compared with the lines just cited from Tasso, as well as the continuation : 
gl'lnvolve 11 mento, e su I'irsuto petto 
ispida e folta la gran barba scende; — Tasso, op. cit., IV, 7. 

• Ibid. IV, 19. 

' Mario Menghini, La vita e le opere di Giambattista Marino (Rome, 1888) , p. 280. 

' PubUshed 1646. 
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The Strage degV Innocenti opens with an infernal council. Pluto, 
who is frightened because of the birth of Jesus, deliberates with his 
minions. He recites his grievances against the Almighty, the climax 
being the fact that God should make men, mere "limo terfestre," 
superior to immortal, though rebellious, angels. It is decided to 
warn King Herod of the danger to paganism, and the result is the 
slaughter of the innocents. 

Marino, although considering Tasso as a rival,i nevertheless 
pays him the compliment of taking him as the chief model for his 
description of the infernal council. He desires, however, to improve 
on his model, after his own manner. Marino's notion of improvement 
may be judged by the fact that he boasted that his Adone was longer 
than either the Gerusalemme Liberata or the Orlando Furioso? It 
was characteristic, therefore, that he should try to excel Tasso by 
the length of his descriptions. For instance, in Canto IV of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, Tasso had given the following rather modest 
list of demons to be found in Hell : 

Arpie, Centauri, Sfingi, Gorgoni, Scille, Idre, Pitoni, Chimere, Polifemi, 
and Gerioni.' 

Marino, not to be outdone, enumerates thus the population of the 
lower world : 

Arpie, Fame, Erisitton, Tantalo, Progne, Atreo, Licaone, Medusa, 
Eumenidi, lezabelle, Scilla, Circe, Medea, Parche, Minotauri, Ciclopi, Draghi, 

' Menghinl, op. «(., p. 280. 

In certain minor details of his internal council, Marino apparently was Influenced 
slightly by Vida. author of the ChHMad. The address of Pluto, in the Chrittiad, begins 
with a reminder of past injuries: 

.... quae praelia toto 
Egerimus coelo, quibus olim deuigue utrlmque 
Sit certatum odiis, notum et meminisse necesse est 

—Christiad. I. 171 ff. 
(I quote from the edition of London, 1732.) Marino, too, represents Pluto as remem- 
bering the battles of yore: 

Membra I'alta cagion de' gran conflitti, 
Esca, ch'accese in ciel tante faville. 



E mentre pensa, e teme, e si rlcorda, 
L'andate cose & le presenti accorda 

— Strage degl ^Innocenti, p. 5. 
(I quote from the edition of Rome, 1633.) 

Marino doubtless derived some suggestions also from Sannazaro, for whom he felt 
such an admiration that he used to visit his tomb every week. (Antonio Bellonl, II 
Seicento, in StoHa letteraria d'ltalia acTitta da una aocietd di profesaoTi, p. 64.) The 
slaughter of the innocents had already been described in some detail, it will be recalled, 
in Sannazaro's De Partu Virginia. (De Partu Viruinia, I, 24.) 
'Menghinl, op. cit.. p. 200. 
' GeTusalemme Liberata^ IV, 5. 
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Tigri, Sfingi, Hiene, Ceraste, Hidre, Chimere, Mezzentio, Gerione, Ezzellino, 
Falari, Nerone, Nabucco, Acabbe, Faraone, di Diomede i destrier, di Fereo 
i cani, di Therodamante i leoni, etc' 

Sometimes Marino is more happy in expanding the passages 
found in the works of predecessors. For example, Tasso makes a 
comparatively brief allusion to the former splendor of Pluto: 

Ed in vece del dl sereno e puro, 

de I'aureo sol, de gli stellati giri, 

n' ha qui rinchiusi in questo abisso oscuro; 

n€ vuol ch'al prime onor per noi s'aspiri ^ 

Marino has in one passage : 

Misero, e come il tuo splendor primiero 
Perdesti, 6 giS. di luce Angel piil bello!' 

In another passage he has: 

Ah non se' tu la creatura bella, 
Principe gi&. de' fulgoranti Amori, 
Del mattutino Ciel la prima stella, 
La prima luce de gli alati Chori ? 
Che come suol la Candida facella 
Scintillar fra le lampadi minori, 
Cosi ricco di lumi alti celesti 
Fik la plebe de gli Angeli splendesti.^ 

In such passages as the foregoing we may observe the really 
notable contribution which Marino made to the development of 
the "Infernal Council." For Vida and Tasso, Pluto was nothing 
more than a monster, hardly distinguishable from the other hideous 
creatures who moved at his beck. When he spoke to his minions, 

> Strage degVInnocenti, pp. 15, 16. 

2 Gerusalemme Liberaia, IV. 10. 

« Strage degVInnocenH, p. 4. 

' Ibid., p. 11. The descriptions of Satan and his demons here studied have nothing 
in common with those found in the pre-Renaissance devil-plays of Germany and other 
countries. Special mention might be made, however, of the famous Reformation play 
by Naogeorg (Kirchmayer) , the Pammachius, wliich, printed in 1538, appeared rapidly 
in various translations, and was performed in Christ's College (March, 1545). (See 
Charles H. Herlord, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany in the 
Sixteenth Century [1886], p. 129.) The classical influence which was to manifest itself 
in Naogeorg's Agricultura Sacra (1550), a bizarre imitation of Vergil's Georgics, is 
observable also in the Pammachius. (Of., e.g., vss. 1958-66, in Act II, Scene 3, with 
Claudian's Jn Rufinum, I, 58—59, and De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 95-98.) Naogeorg, 
departing both from the classical and from the Ciiristian traditions, represents Satan as 
a man of the world, with a sense of humor. (Cf. Herford, op. cit., p. 126, n. 1.) For his 
description of the physical appearance of Satan, however, he adheres closely to the 
Christian tradition. (See Act II, Scene 4, the opening speech.) 
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he did so impersonally. The subject was always "our" woes, 
"our" exploits, "our" courage. Marino makes Pluto an individual 
character. 

Not only does Marino give a beautiful description of Pluto's 
former glory; he also describes some of his features. For Tasso, 
Pluto's eyes had been merely horrible — filled with poison and 
blazing like comets. Marino sees in them the expression of a soul, 
haunted with sad memories: 

Negli occhi, ove mestitia alberga, e morte * 

In his appeal to his minions to remember their famous exploits 
of the past, the Pluto of Marino boasts of his own "alta natura," 
of the former "candor" by which he was formerly distinguished, of 
his indomitable will: 

Ma qual forza tem' io ? giS. non perdei 

Con I'antico candor I'alta natura. 

Armisi 11 mondo, e '1 Ciel; de cenni miei 

Gli elementi, e le stelle hauran paura.^ 

Son qual fui; fia che pud; come potrei 

Se non euro il fattor, curar fattura ? 

S'armi Dio, che f arS. ? vd queUa guerra, 

Che non mi lice in Ciel, movergli in terra.' 

The following lines are modeled in part on the Gerusalemme 
Liherata. From the impersonal narrative of Tasso, however — 

' Strage degV Innocenti, p. 3. Cf. Gerufalemme Liberata, IV, 7, cited p. 53, n. 3. Marino's 
description of Satan's former splendor was perhaps suggested by Tasso's: 

e'n vlso orrendo, 
Mutata quella clilara antica fronte ? 

— Gerusalemme Conquistata, V, 12. 

2 Marino imitates Claudian. Cf. De Raptu Proserpinae, 1, 113-16, cited p. 51, n. 1. 

" Strage degV Innocenti, p. 12. Cf. Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 13 and 15, cited 
p. 53, an. 1 and 2. Since Taine, it lias been the fashion to consider the character of 
Satan, the hero of Paradise Lost, as the original creation of Milton. (H. Taine, Histoire 
de la littirature anglaise [1892], II, 505.) Taine maintains that Milton's Satan was 
essentially the product of British civilization; "Cet h6roisme sombre, cette dure obstl- 
nation, cette poignante ironie, ces bras orguellleux et roidls qui serrent la douleur comme 
une maltresse, cette concentration du courage invaincu qui. replle en lui-mSme, trouve 
tout en lui-m§me, cette puissance de passion et cet empire sur la passion sont des traits 
propres du caract6re anglais comme de la littgrature anglaise ..." (ibid., II, 506-7). It 
may be of interest to note that the "Cavalier" Marino was readily able to portray in 
his Pluto many of the "British" traits of the Satan of the Puritan Milton. In fact, the 
same "British" pride and obstinacy are exemplified in some of Milton's classical models, 
such as the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Pluto of Claudian. The stoical qualities 
of this "British" Satan may be observed also in the Capaneo of Dante, a character 
somewhat influenced, perhaps, by Thomas Aquinas' conception of the devil as a being 
full of pride and envy, who desired to be as God. 
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"pugnammo," "fummo vinti," etc. — Marino passes to a personal 
narrative of Pluto's daring adventure: 

I' no '1 soffersi, e d'AquUon le cime 

Salsi, oue d' Angel mai volo non passa. 

E se quindi 11 mio stuol vinto cadeo, 

II tentar I'alte imprese 6 pur trofeo.' 

Continuing the same personal note, Marino represents Pluto 
as apostrophizing himself, and asserting categorically that, being 
ruler of Hell, he is on a par with the Father, ruler of Heaven: 

N6 perc' hoggi quaggiil t'accoglia, e copra 
Ombroso albergo, e ferruggineo tetto, 
Men superbir dei t\X; che, se \k sopra 
Al Monarca tonante eri soggetto, 
Qui siedi R6, che libero, & intero 
Hai de la Terra, e del'Abisso impero.^ 

Marino alters even the invocation to the Muse, which he had 
found in the Gerusalemme Ldberata, so that it centers around Pluto. 
The revealing Muse, in fact, is almost eliminated altogether, being 
replaced by a very impersonal "gran libro," over which the majestic 
figure of Pluto bends, as he puzzles out the meaning of the fateful 
old writings. Then follows a full page of mysterious things, which 
Pluto expects the "gran libro" to reveal to him: 

Onde creder non vuol del gran mistero 

La meraviglia, k i chiari ingegni ascosa. 

Come possa 11 suo fiore hauere intero; 

Si che Vergine sia Donna, ch' 6 sposa. 

E poi, che '1 vero Dio divenga huom vero 

Strano gli sembra, e non possibil cosa. 

Che lo spirto s'incarni, e che vestita 

Gir di spoglia mortal deggia la vita. 



' Strage degl'Innocenti, p. 10. Cf. Gerufilemme Liberata, IV, 15, cited p. 53, n. 2. 
' Strage degl'Innocenti, p. 12. In this passage, as elsewhere, Marino manifests 
his fondness for contrasts, which often take almost an epigrammatical form and which 
serve as a model for Milton. The following couplet contains two typical antitheses: 
Se I'Inlerno si lagna, 11 del non goda. 
Se la forza non val, vaglia la froda 

— Strage degVInnocenti, p. 11. 
Marino's 

Qui siedi Re, che libero, & intero 
Hal de la Terra, e del' Abisso impero 
is apparently imitated from Tasso's 

E'n questo tenebroso error profondo, 

Quasi io pareggio 11 Cielo, e muovo il mondo. 

— Gerusalemme Conquistata, V, 15. 
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Che I'incompreso, & inuisibil lume 
Si riveli k pastor, mentre, che nasce; 
Che I'Infinito Onnipotente Nume 
Fatto sia prigionier di poche fasce; etc' 
For another passage, describing the same Promethean spirit of 
Pluto, the translation of Crashaw seems somewhat closer to Paradise 
Lost than the version of Marino: 

He shooke himself e, and spread his spatious wings: 
Which like two Bosom'd sailes embrace the dimme 
Aire, with a dismall shade, but all in vaine, 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chaine.'' 

Marino's text reads: 

Scotesi, e per volar dibatte I'aU, 
Che 'n guisa h.k pur di due gran vele aperte. 
Ma 'I duro fren, che I'incatena, e fascia, 
Da I'eterna prigion partir no '1 lascia.' 

Not only in the personal, defiant tone which he adds to the 
character of Satan, but also in his descriptions of Herod's throne, 
and of the pompous gifts which the Orient was wont to lavish upon 
its rulers, Marino may have influenced Milton in his conception of 
the archfiend : 

Sil '1 trono principal, del regio amese 

Pompa maggiore, e meraviglia prima, 

Lo qual del R6 pacifico, e cortese 

Edificio mirabile si stima; 

Immantenente il fier Tiranno ascese, 

Gli altri intorno sedenti, & egli in cima. 

II sedil, ch'egli preme eletto, e fino 

Forma hk di core, e '1 core h di rubino.* 



II pauimento, ou' ei posa le piante 
Tutto di drappi d'or rigido splende. 
Di varie gemme lucida, e steUante 
Ombrella imperial soura gli pende.* 

Vidi Regi stranieri, e peregrini 
Ricco recargli oriental tributo;' 

* Strage degl 'Innocenti, p. 8. 

' Bichard Crashaw, Steps to the Temple, Delights of the Muses, and other Poems, 
edited by A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1904, p. 94. 

> Strage degl'Innocenti,p.7. < I6id., p. 24. ^ Ibid., p. 25. > Ibid., p. 26. 
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The indebtedness of Milton to other writers on the "Infernal 
Council" is often hard to trace, because it was the poet's practice, 
after borrowing a general idea from one writer, to fill in the details 
from his remarkable acquaintance with classical literature. His 
imitation of Tasso and Sannazaro, in the lines quoted below, is a 
case in point: 

Instruct me, for Thou know'st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast Abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That, to the highth of this great argument, 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.' 

The opening line of this passage seems to be modeled on Tasso's 
invocation to the Muse: 
tu '1 sai . . . .2 

Here, however, the imitation of Tasso is confined to this detail. 
In the Gerusalemme Liberata the matter which the Muse is to disclose 
is the difficulties encountered by the Christians who are before 
Jerusalem. In Paradise Lost, as in the De Partu Virginis, the matter 
to be explained is the reasonableness of the ways of God with men. 
Sannazaro represents the Father as asking: 

An temere hoc, nullaque actum ratione putatis ? 

Milton parallels this rhetorical question as follows: 
And justify the ways of God to men.' 

Milton's invocation to the Muse bears, at the same time, a 
general resemblance to the passage in the Strage degl' Innocenti 
where Pluto is represented as a harassed deity, trying to comprehend 
the mysterious ways of Providence.* Milton parallels the mysteries 

' Paradise Lost, I, 19-26. Cf. De Partu Virgininis, p. 78, cited p. 52, n. 2. 

2 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 19, cited p. 54, n. 1. Passage quoted by Rev. Henry 
J. Todd. 

» Paradise Lost, I, 26. 

< For the obligations o( Milton to Marino, see Marianna WoodhuU, The Epic of 
Paradise Lost (New York, 1907), pp. 238, 239. Cf. Rev. Henry J. Todd, The Poetical 
Works of John Milton (London, 1809), especially the Introduction. 
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of the immaculate conception, etc., with which the Neapolitan poet 
is concerned, by the mystery of the Creation: 

Say first — for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell — say first what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ?' 

There is also a slight resemblance of phraseology between 
Milton's 

.... what in me is dark 
Illumine ^ 

and Marino's 

La meravigUa, k i chiari ingegni ascosa. 

Milton's indebtedness to Marino extends to a matter of greater 
importance. Adopting Marino's idea of making Satan a real person 
with almost human passions, in place of the impersonal ruler described 
by Vida and Tasso, Milton represents the archfiend as boasting: 

Yet not for those. 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change. 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed. 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 
His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook his throne.' 

There is no equivalent here for Marino's 
II tentar I'alte imprese h pur trofeo. 



> Paradise Lost, I, 27-33. Cf. Strage degVInnocenti, p. 8, cited p. 59, n. 1. 

! Paradise Lost, I, 22, 23. 

'Paradise Lost, I, 94-105. Cf. Strage degVInnocenti, p. 10, beginning witli "I'no 
'I soffersi, e d'Aquilon le clma," cited p. 58, n. I. Satan resembles only vaguely the 
Capaneo of the Inferno, XIV, 51-60. 
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but Milton imitates it in another place: 

— and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire.' 

On the other hand, Milton's 

Nor .... do I repent, or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind. 

And high disdain .... 

is doubtless imitated from another passage in the Strage degl'Innocenti: 

. . . . gi^ non perdei 
Con I'antico candor I'alta natura.'' 

For two descriptions of Satan, Milton appears to have gone to 
Marino. The first reads: 

"If thou beest he — but Oh how fallen! how changed 
From him! — who, in the happy realms of Ught, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright — "' 

There is also a certain resemblance between the descriptions of 
Satan's eyes found in Paradise Lost and in the Strage degl'Innocenti. 
Milton writes: 

.... round he throws his baleful eyes. 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay. 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate.* 

The "affliction and dismay" in the eyes of tormented Satan are 
of a piece with the "mestitia e morte" which Marino describes. 

Milton's 

.... for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him . . . .' 

was probably suggested to some extent by Crashaw's translation: 

While the reflection of thy forepast joys. 
Renders thee double to thy present woes.' 

1 Paradise Lost, I, 623-24. 

' Strage degl'Innocenti, p. 12, cited p. 57. n. 3. 

' Paradiee Lost, I, 84-87. Cf. Strage degl'Innocenti, I, 4,11: " Misero, e come il tuo 
splendor primjero, etc.," p. 56, and "Ah non se' tu la creatura bella, etc.," p. 56. 

I Paradiee Lost, I, 56-58. Cf. Strage degl'Innocenti, p. 3, cited p. 57, n. 1. 

5 Paradiee Lost, I, 54-56. 

• Richard Creishaw, op. cit., p. 98, stanza 31. 
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There is also a certain similarity between Milton's 
.... there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire . . . .^ 

and Crawshaw's couplet: 

.... but all in vaine ; 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chaine.'' 

For his descriptions of Satan's throne, Milton probably derived 
suggestions from a number of other poets, notably Spenser. He may 
also have imitated to some extent the description of Herod's palace, 
found in the Strage degl'Innocenti. Book II of Paradise Lost opens 
as follows: 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence ' 

Milton's 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

resembles especially Marino's lines 

Vidi Regi stranieri, e peregrini 
Ricco recargU oriental tributo, . . .* 

The antitheses of which Marino was so fond apparently found 
favor with Milton. Marino writes: 

Se rinferno si lagna, il Ciel non goda. 
Se la forza non val, vaglia la froda.* 

Milton parallels these lines in two passages. In the first, imitating 
freely, he writes : 

We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage, by force or guile, eternal war.* 

In the second he follows Marino somewhat more closely: 
.... our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not. . . .' 

» Paradite Lo»l, I, 47. 48. 

2 Richard Crashaw, op. cit., p. 94, stanza 18. 

» Strage degl'Innocenti, pp. 24, 25, 26, cited p. 59. 

< Ibid., p. 26. « Paradiae Lost, I, 120, 121. 

' Ibid., p. 11, cited p. 58, n. 2. ' Ibid., I, 645 fl. Cited by Todd. 
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For the lines quoted below, Milton had several models, including 

Fletcher, but may also have had Marino in mind : 

.... Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.' 

To summarize: The infernal councils in Mantuan's Parthenices 
helped to estabUsh a poetic tradition. The ideas which Mantuan 
emphasizes in the speeches of the heathen deities, are chiefly the 
decline in the reputation of the gods, the phenomenal spread of 
Christianity, and the possibility of a victory through valor. These 
motifs find their echo in the Gerusalemme Liberata. Sannazaro may 
have derived a few hints from Mantuan, in his descriptions of the 
retreating monsters of Hell, and of the slaughter of the innocents. 
Marino owes more to Tasso than to any other of his predecessors. 
He accepts the tradition which had come through Tasso from 
Mantuan, the idea that victory for Pluto's forces was possible 
through valor. Marino's principal contributions to the development 
of the "Infernal Council" were: (1) splendid pictures of Pluto's 
former glory; of his flaming eyes, which are not merely horrible and 
poisonous, as Tasso describes them, but expressive of sadness and 
woe; of his magnificent throne, and of the lavish tribute which the 
Orient was wont to shower upon its Kings; (2) a personal note in 
the language of Pluto, who is represented as referring constantly to 
himself in the first person, and boasting of his individual exploits. 
In addition, Marino had a certain gift for striking antitheses, which 
attracted the favorable attention of Milton. Milton follows Marino 
most closely in the passages dealing with the personality of Satan. 
To Sannazaro Milton was indebted for the principal idea of the 
invocation to the Muse. Whether Milton went directly to Mantuan 
for certain features of his "Infernal Council" is a matter of con- 
jecture, although it is certain that he was familiar with the Parthen- 
ices, and imitated them rather closely in his Ode on the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity. 

Olin H. Moore 

Ohio State University 

1 Ibid., I, 258-63. Cf. Slrage degl'Innocenti, I, p. 12: "Men superblr del tQ. etc.," 
cited p. 58. 



